Tales from the Archives 

Sporadic accounts of research and progress in Williamson-Collins genealogy 


This is the story of a roundabout journey from the back 
of an ancient, faded, Flintstones-style photograph to the 
streets and workhouses of 19th century London (with a 
little horsing around in Kent) - our Selfish Pursuits. 

It all started with this picture of an unknown couple from 
Lee Oster’s collection of photographs that we scanned 
after his passing in 1999. It's not much of a picture; the 
couple is almost unrecognizable as you can see, but it is 
obviously old. On the back, written faintly in pencil 
around the circumference is an inscription. It’s not 
terribly clear either: 



The Clue 


After some puzzling and untangling of married surnames, 
we concluded that the inscription was written by Mary 
Oster (Lee), referring to the maternal grandparents of her 
mother Annie Carter (Mrs. Michael Carthage Lee). Their 
surname was Self, implying that “Grandmother Carter’s” 
maiden name was also Self. Unfortunately, without more 
information about Grandma Carter-Self, we could not 
really pin down the family. The searchable indices for UK marriage records do not allow anything as convenient 
as “list all marriages between surnames Carter and Self’—and there are more than 500 Self marriages in 
England over the 20 years or so that Annie Carter's parents might have been wed. The number of Carter 
marriages is too numerous to even bother counting. 



So what next? Let’s review our rather sketchy clues. Annie Carter (later Lee) was bom on August 24, circa 
1862, possibly in London England. We’re really not that sure about the year because it’s from the 1901 
Canadian census, and it’s notoriously unreliable when it comes to specifics. In fact, we have several reasons to 
doubt it (more later). The possibility of her being from London is actually bad news, because even uncommon 
names don’t stand out in a big city, and Carter? Forget it. There are records for two dozen or more 'Annie 
Carters’ born 'around’ London, 'around’ 1862. 


The story so far reads like a good news, bad news comedy skit. Unluckily, my uncle died. Luckily, we found 
some old pictures. Unluckily, we didn't recognize anyone. Luckily, there was an inscription. Unluckily, the 
inscription was in code. Luckily, we managed to decrypt it. Unluckily, it didn't tell us anything. 

Luckily, there is something else on the back of the picture: The most intriguing genealogy clue we’re ever likely 
to find, and worthy of Sherlock Holmes himself. 
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The shop that took and printed the picture stamped their name on the back of it (G.J. Tear), and their address : 



Clapham Road S., 

Nearly opposite Kennington Church 



It’s elementary. People didn't get dressed up and then travel 50 miles to have a picture 
taken (unless they were from Sioux Lookout). So suddenly, from “somewhere in 
England, possibly London” we had narrowed the search down to walking distance, or 
maybe a short carriage ride, from a church in a place called Kennington. That's in 
Surrey on the south bank of the Thames. 

Come Watson! We're off to London! 


Actual size, or so 



Kennington, Lambeth, Surrey 

Historic Content Alert: Clapham Road follows an ancient Roman road (originally Stane Street, literally meaning 
“stone street”, now the A3), extending from the south coast of England at Chichester to what is now the south 
side of greater London in the county of Surrey. It meets the Camberwell New Road (part of another typically 
straight Roman effort) at what 
was the old manor of 
Kennington in the parish of 
Lambeth. In the 14th century, 

Kennington Manor was part of 
the holdings of the “Black 
Prince” of Wales, the famous 
son of Edward III. 

The history of Kennington, 

Lambeth (and Surrey in 
general) has been driven by 
contrasting, often conflicting 
influences. On the one hand, the 
area is close to Westminster— 
the seat of government, and the 
City of London—the economic 
capital of the country. It has 
therefore been the home of 
princes, archbishops, captains of industry and others who used the area as a country retreat. In the 1600s and 
1700s, the developed area was a center of recreation and outdoor entertainment, including the original ‘circus’ 
(just one ring for starters). But the River Thames, although a great transport artery and link to the wider world, 



Looking southwards at Kennington turnpike, and the junction of Clapham Road (ahead right) and 
Camberwell New Road (left), circa 1860. St. Mark’s Church is visible in the background at left. 
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also cuts the area off from the city. As such, Surrey has also seen periods where it was “the wrong side of the 
tracks.” This appears to have been the case for most of the 1800s. 1 

During that time, the estates and farmland of Lambeth were gradually consumed by industrial development 
serving greater London and row housing for its workers. Messy processes like pottery, glassmaking, brewing & 
distilling, etc. were much preferred on the south side of the Thames, downwind of Parliament. The old manor at 
Kennington gave way to rough narrow streets and houses like barracks. In 1818, to serve the booming 
population (“lest a godless people might also be a revolutionary people”), several new parish churches were 
constructed, among them St. Mark's at Kennington—the church referenced on the back of our old photograph. 

What had been a garden retreat became a 
semi-industrial slum. In the mid 1800s, it 
was described as “Two or three wide roads, 
lined with villas of decayed grandeur; a few 
lanes and courts tenanted by squalid poverty; 
and long, unlovely streets just built and 
occupied (each tall house by several 
families) before the mortar and plaster were 
dry....” 11 The river itself was very polluted, 
and was at its worst in the “Big Stink” of 
1858, and again when it was biologically 
dead around 1910. The south bank was 
eventually cleared and redeveloped, 
beginning in the 1890s. 


I 



The south bank, circa 1860. 


A Camberwell Catholic 

It is in (and near) Lambeth in the late 1800s that we first picked up the trail of Annie Carter in England. She 
married Irishman Michael Carthage Lee in the Roman Catholic “Church of the Sacred Heart” in Camberwell on 
June 27, 1882. 111 At the time, they were living just steps from this church, at #3 Station Road (across the street 
from the train station, and getaway vehicles...), a mile from Kennington along the Camberwell New Road. They 
must have left England soon after because their first child, Mary Lee (Oster) was born less than a year later in 
Strathroy, Ontario. The Catholic wedding was also unique among Annie’s Protestant ancestors. 
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With or without his blessing however, their marriage registration held the name of Annie’s father, Edward 
Thomas Carter. Based on his name and occupation, we found the record of his marriage twenty years earlier to 
Elizabeth Self \ below. We had found “Grandma Carter”! That record also provided another generation: Fathers, 
Richard Carter and Charles Self. Charles is the first half of the mystery couple in the original picture. Easy eh? 



Relatively easy, that is. Keep in mind that obtaining each these records involved weeks of waiting, and a certain 
amount of trial and error (a.k.a. brilliant deduction) in between. And in order to confirm the relationships and 
take our ancestry any further, we needed to understand the whole family. So, we dug into the UK census and 
maps of 19th century London, to assemble a more complete picture of the Carters and Selfs. 





























The Carter Fold 
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This picture is another that was 
taken in about 1860, part of a 
collection detailing the evolution 
and development of suburban 
London hosted by the University 
of Greenwich. It may not look 
like much, but it is a truly 
incredible find. Edward Carter 
and Elizabeth Self lived on this 
street in 1862 according to their 
marriage registration above. 

Princes Street was one of the 
main thoroughfares near the 
Thames, before the area was 
demolished to make way for the 
Albert Embankment in the late 
1860s, during which Edward and 
Eliza could very well have been 
evicted. It was a mix of industrial 
properties, including a soap 
works, a pottery factory and kiln, 
and low-class residential housing. 

As we began to search for the Carters in the UK census, we soon realized that their births and marriages were 
happening at particularly troublesome times. Since the census was taken on the “ones”, these Carter births and 
marriages in ’62 and ’82 were separated by nine years from the next record of the family. As a result, in 1861 
both Edward and Eliza, being of “full age” but unmarried were living alone, away from their families. We have 
yet to find either of them. Similarly, Annie Carter appears only once with her parents, in 1871 as a seven year 
old. By 1881 she too is on her own, and lone individuals are very hard to be sure of in the census. 



1871 UK Census: Edward and Elizabeth Carter, #6 North Street, Stockwell ward, Lambeth, Surrey. 


In 1871, Edward and Eliza lived a few blocks south of Kennington church lv with their daughter Annie. We have 
found a possible record of an older sister, Emma, bom before her parents’ marriage but this census provides no 
supporting evidence. It does however give us a reason to doubt Annie’s 1862 birth. According to this she would 
have been born between April 3, 1863 and April 2 (the census date), 1864. Nevertheless, Edward’s occupation 

and the spot-on match of first names were solid evidence 
that we had found the right family in 1871. 

With a new clue to Edward’s birthplace (Middlesex - 
Westminster) and his father’s name (Richard) from his 
marriage registration, we were able to locate his family in 
the earlier censuses. His mother’s name, like his daughter 
named for her, was Ann Elizabeth. In 1841, Richard 
Carter and Ann had a new baby: 9-month-old Edward. 
Two generations of new ancestors, and we were just 
getting started. 


1841 UK Census: Wyeths Place, St. Margaret’s ward, Westminster, Middlesex. 
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1841 and 1837 are key dates in English genealogy. The first census, and the start of civil registration for births, 
marriages and deaths are unparalleled sources of data for research. Before that, sometimes spotty church records 
and occasional business or social directory entries, rare newspaper announcements, and the odd rich-guy’s estate 
documents are about ah you have to go on. A key resource is the International Genealogy Index (IGI) of 
microfilmed parish records and member submissions maintained by the LDS Church. It is a massive database, 
with particularly good coverage available on-line v for England. 

In the IGI, we found an index entry for the christening of Richard Carter on June 10, 1804 at St. Paul’s parish 
church, Deptford, Kent. This matches very well with census returns, so although it is hard to be certain without 
additional evidence, we’re pretty sure that Richard’s parents were Henry Carter and Ann, who had seven 
children in Deptford between 1795 and 1810. We’ve found no corresponding marriage record for Henry and 
Ann though - her home is the most likely marriage locale, but we don’t know anything about her yet. They 
would have been born in the 1770s. There are some earlier records that may eventually take us back another 
generation or two, but it is always unwise to jump ahead of the facts. 

Richard Carter’s wife Ann was christened Ann Elizabeth Dyer in Deptford on August 23, 1807. vl Her parents 
were George Dyer and Susannah Packenham. They in turn appear to have been from families also in the 
Deptford Kent parish of St. Paul’s, and we have a speculative ancestry for each dating back to the early 1700s. 

Richard Carter died a relatively young man in 1859. By that time, most of his children were grown and on their 
own, and the family was scattered in 1861. Several of his sons followed in his footsteps as farriers (smiths 
specializing in shoeing horses), including our Edward. A relatively rare profession like that has been a boon to 
our research of an otherwise extremely common surname, because it has allowed us to be much more confident 
in identifying them in otherwise ambiguously connected records. 

Working forward again in the census, we found Richard’s widow Ann Carter (Dyer) living near Kennington 
Church in 1871 (map below vu ). Perhaps of even greater note is the fact that she was living in practically the 
same block as her son Edward’s in-laws, the Selfs! 

A Selfish Wackett 


River Thames, just where it turns north past Westminster 


Kennington Oval 
(an easy landmark on 
all maps, even today) 


Charles Self, 1871 


Ann Carter, 1871 


Edward Carter & 
Eliza Self, 1871 



Kennington Church 


Michael Lee & 
Annie Carter, 1882 
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Returning to Kennington in 1871, we were back on the trail of the mystery photograph, looking for Charles Self. 


When we first found him, living at #9 Beech Street in 1871, we had no idea how close this was to where Ann 
Carter was living southwest of Kennington Church. We also had no idea if he was the right Charles Self (there 
were 45 in England in 1871, and that’s assuming exact spelling, which rarely applies). Because his daughter 
Elizabeth Self (“Grandma Carter”) was already married and living a few blocks south just off Clapham Road, 
and we didn’t know her mother’s name yet, we had no way to be sure that this was the right family. 
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1871 UK Census: Charles and Rebecca Self, #9 Beech Street, Vauxhall ward, Lambeth, Surrey. 


So we used the names in the family to work our way back, hoping to find our Elizabeth at home. In 1861, the 
family lived at the same address, but Elizabeth, though unmarried, was not there. Bollocks. 
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1861 UK Census: Charles and Rebecca Self, #9 Beech Street, Vauxhall ward, Lambeth, Surrey. 


Finally in 1851 (below), we found Elizabeth. The presence of both parents and her brother Henry in each case, 
and the good consistency in ages and birthplaces reported were excellent evidence. This was the right family. 
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1851 UK Census: Charles and Rebecca Self, #16 Aldred Street, Bermundsey, Surrey. 


Both the 1851 and ‘71 censuses led us east of Surrey to Elizabeth’s birth record in Woolwich, Kent. The civil 
registration was made by her mother in September 1842 and signed with an “X”. This document confirmed what 
we had assumed, and added the final piece of the puzzle. She made her mark, did our Rebecca Wackett. 



We think that Elizabeth was actually Charles and Rebecca’s second child. Sarah Ruth Self was born in 1841 but 
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died before she was 3 years old. There is a bit of a mystery left however, because the marriage of Charles and 
Rebecca does not appear to have happened until 1848. While it is possible that the date was miswritten, the 
chronological nature of the records makes that kind of error very unlikely. We also considered the possibility 
that Charles married another Rebecca, but her name is very clearly Wackett in both cases, marriage and 
motherhood. They were also together with their first child Sarah Ruth in the 1841 census. You might be thinking 
that the answer is simple—they were just fornicating sinners who had their first two kids out of wedlock-—but 
we’re talking about Victorian England here. Men were men, and women were imprisoned for that sort of 
nonsense, even in Surrey. You know, there is a seven-year gap between the birth of Elizabeth and her younger 
brother Henry. Maybe Rebecca was locked up! Selfish harlot. 

Easy now Becky. It’s wild speculation, tongue firmly in cheek. But as ridiculous as it sounds by today’s 
standards, you haven’t heard the half of it. The Self family’s experience with misguided laws and social 
injustice didn’t peak until 40 years later when Charles, then in his 60s, really was locked up! 

We had trouble finding Charles and Rebecca in 1881. At first we checked death records, but they’re tricky 
because they don’t typically include any family information, just a name and age. It didn’t look like they had 
died in the 1870s. Then we stumbled across Charles, (correct age and birthplace, Downton, Wiltshire) in the 
men’s ward of the Lambeth Workhouse. And while it was not quite the debtor’s prison of earlier times, it was no 
vacation spot. 

This was a major industry in 
19 th century England. A new 
facility in Lambeth was 
opened in 1874, after some 
bizarre scandals in the 1860s 
(you don’t want to know). 

We’ve included the floor plan 
of the sprawling complex in 
the appendix. There were 
separate wards for men, 
women, and children (the 
latter were temporary; kids 
were ultimately shipped off to 
“industrial schools”). The 
various wards and rooms were 
further subdivided between 
inmates who were “able-bodied good”, “able-bodied bad” and “aged”, and as was reported at the time, “the only 
common-place of meeting being the chapel and dining-room, where conversational intercourse is forbidden.” 
We love the architect’s sketch of the central administration block—notice the happy rich families taking the air 
and enjoying the now-clean and civilized neighbourhood. 820 undesirables off the streets, at a trifling cost of 
just a little over £60,000 to build. 



To be fair, this wasn’t exactly a prison. It also functioned as a sort of voluntary hostel, where people with 
nowhere to go could perform menial tasks in exchange for room and board (workhouses were strictly governed 
to ensure that the inmates could not live better than the poorest working person. Wrong message, that). Without 
Rebecca there, it seems unlikely that Charles’s stint was voluntary, so he must have met with hard times of some 
sort. We wonder if Charles and Rebecca’s photographer G.J. Tear ever got paid. That would be a great finishing 
twist in this tale. But truthfully, we’ve no way to know why Charles was there, or for how long. 



By the way, another Charlie was an inmate in the same workhouse, as a child in the 1890s with his 
mother, Hannah Chaplin. He went on to make another kind of picture altogether, and patterned his 
signature character—The Little Tramp—after a childhood memory of Lambeth. No, don’t even think 
it. Charles Self didn’t even have a moustache, although we can’t vouch for his gait. 

We eventually found Rebecca in 1881, living with an unrelated family, still in the same area of 
Lambeth (the census index had her name as “Rebecca Help”—some kind of Lreudian plea, perhaps). 
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She and Charles were back together in 1891, living just west of their old address on Beech street. Given all their 
tribulations, they shared a long life in a place where longevity was not the norm. Charles Self died in the spring 
of 1891 after 50 years with Rebecca, or 43 depending on how you count it. Rebecca followed in 1896. But the 
story doesn’t end there! Back in 1848, their marriage registration provided clues to the previous generation, on 
both sides. 



Charles’ father was James Self, a farmer from Wiltshire, southwest of London. We’ve found parish records from 
a church in Rockbourn, Hampshire, just over the county line from Downton, Wiltshire. Seven children of James 
Self and his wife Sarah were christened there between 1808 and 1820. Their second youngest was Charles, bom 
in 1818. Charles’s younger brother Adolphus lived in the London area and was a carriage painter. An older 
brother Albert apparently became a banker, and lived in a large house with a number of servants in 
Buckinghamshire. If so, he certainly lived up to his surname while his brother laboured in the workhouse. 

Rebecca Wackett’s father was Job Wackett, vm a weaver. He married Sarah Newton Clarke in St. Leonard’s 
parish church in Shoreditch, 1X part of greater London north of the Thames, on July 23, 1812. They had five of 
their six children, including Rebecca, christened in the same church. Job Wackett’s weaving, carried on by his 
daughter, meshes nicely with the occupation of Charles Self - a hawker of “drapery goods” at one time. It’s 
possible that their related occupations brought Rebecca and Charles together. Further evidence supporting our 
new Wackett ancestry comes from the fact that Charles and Rebecca were married back in St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, in spite of the fact that they were living across the river in western Kent at the time. 

It’s all very exciting and British. Check out the new branches of our tree in the appendix. 


Old Route, New Roots 

We find it beautifully ironic that we followed an ancient 
Roman road to find our Carter ancestors, although being 
farriers, they would probably have put the horse before the 
cart. In an even earlier age, when that road or one like it was 
young, an ancestor of our Carters plied his trade on it, 
making a name for himself (and his descendants) in the 
process. Puns and cliches aside, there is also a deeper 
revelation in the fact that the mystery photo actually 
contained images of our Selfs. We came very close to losing 
them, and a part of us. And so it is our pleasure to introduce 
to you to your ancestors, Rebecca Wackett and Charles Self. 

They were certainly not among the upper crust of the London 
crowd. They were not even the middle crust of the south 
London crowd. But they shared the streets with the likes of Charlie Chaplin, the hospital with Florence 
Nightengale, a parish with Captain Bligh, and a river view with Queen Victoria. If you should ever visit London, 
nip over the Thames on the Vauxhall Bridge or take the tube to the Oval Station. You can share a picnic in 
Kennington Park and walk in the footsteps of your forebears (avoid the workhouse). Cheers! March 18 ,2007 
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Appendix 


So, a few years ago, we didn’t know too much about the Carter side of the family - only that Annie Elizabeth 
Carter’s mother was called “Grandma Carter” and that her parents were named Self The tree looked like this: 


Frank Oster 

(1915-) 


Andrew Oster 

(1877-1941) 


Mary Lee 

(1883-1986) 


Michael Lee 

(1860-1893) 


Annie Carter 

(1862-1939) 


“Grandma Carter” 


Mystery 

Photo 


With a lucky clue and some sleuthing around London, the Carter tree has grown. To put this into perspective, we 
have a more extensive pedigree for Annie Carter today than we did for her grandson Frank Oster ten years ago. 
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Looking south towards St. Mark’s from Kennington Common (now Kennington Park), circa 1830. 
Our mystery photo was taken a couple decades later in one of the shops on the west side of Clapham Road. 

The horse in the centre was shod by Richard Carter (just checking to see if you’re still reading). 


Pun with names (sorry, can’t hold it in any longer): 

• Did you notice? Wacketts weave, Dyers dye, Carters cart, Selfs sell, and Susannah’s pack’n-ham. 

• Did you hear? Sarah Clarke did a good Job, but it made a real Wackett. At least six times. 

• Do you think Becky Wackett ever faced a sticky wicket playing Oval cricket? 

• Her husband once tried tennis with Richard Carter. Charles brought the Wacketts, but Richard’s 
Anns were already full and neither was Annette. Richard got his balls from his father (OT Henry!) 
but by George he had Ann E that gave him trouble. One Dyer look and Charles had to play with 
himSelf. Que Sarah, Sarah. 

To be quite Frank, Osters, after punning so Mary Lee, I feel much better. 
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Lambeth Workhouse, Renfrew Road & Lower Kennington Lane, a few blocks north of Kennington Park: 



CROUND Pr.AW 

LAMBETH NEW YV0UKH0U3U, KENNINGTON LANE.- Plan of Grmrul Ploor, „? 4 *^V^ ■" ^ ~^° (c) www.workhouses.org.uk 
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Administration block, modern day (all that remains): 
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Still to do: 

• Annie Carter’s actual birth record would clear up her birth year (bet it’s 1863) and possibly provide 
additional information about her parents. 

• Elizabeth Self (Grandma Carter) in Sicamous B.C.? That’s what Grandpa Frank Oster tells us. We 
do have a picture that we think is Elizabeth, and it must have been taken in Toronto in the early 
1890s, because the background decorations are identical to a Lee family photo. We’ve never seen 
her in a Canadian census (or any census after 1871), but the 1891 Canadian census isn’t indexed by 
name, yet. That makes it hard to search unless you know exactly where to look. 

• There are research possibilities to check in all these new lines that may take us further still, or flesh 
out what we know. We often learn interesting things and make new connections by tracing siblings 
forward, for example. 


I Local history, period maps, and photos from http://www.vauxhallandkennington.org.uk/history.shtml and 
http://www.ideal-homes.org.uk/lambeth/main/maps.htm. 

II Quote from the first vicar of St John the Divine, a church created to bring the Christian Gospel to the poor of South 
London. His harsh statement may have been at least partly motivated by the politics of his mission, but there is no doubt 
that the area had some very poor neighbourhoods. 

III Most of the certificates shown in this story have been intentionally cropped for the sake of simplicity, but the full 
certificates, which include the place of marriage, witnesses and registrar information, under an official UK Government 
Records Office (GRO) seal, are maintained in our Archives project. 

IV Not shown in the census images are the page headers which contain the place name, and the dwelling columns which 
document the street and house number and distinguish each family unit. Full references are available. 

v Visit http://www.familysearch.org and click on the Search tab. The IGI is one of several resources available for searching, 
individually or as a group. When reviewing records found, we place greater emphasis on records that are described as 
“Extractions” from a parish register, as opposed to “Submissions” by members. The Carter christenings in Deptford are 
extractions from register of St. Paul’s parish church. We have yet to follow up by obtaining the original records from the 
LDS Church’s network of Family History Libraries. 

VI Sources include the IGI and Edward Thomas Carter’s birth registration from September 12, 1840. 

VII The map is actually from 1885. Some of the minor streets changed over time, but overall it shows just the right level of 
detail to highlight the waypoints in the story. For a modern view, try Google Maps and search for “Kennington Oval, 
London England” 

vm We spell Wackett with a double-“t” because it is the more prevalent spelling in various indices. 

lx Shoreditch was another notorious riverside slum in Victorian times. It’s a common thread to many of the locations listed 
in our various census returns - Shoreditch, Woolwich, Bethnal Green, Lambeth. The phrase “slumming” originated at the 
time. It was a pastime of the wealthy to visit these poor neighbourhoods, sometimes for unsavoury purposes, sometimes 
just to experience the woeful scourge of poverty and its human face first hand (i.e., collect fodder for scandalous party - 
gossip and congratulate themselves on their benevolent charity). 




